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The Publication Omat of The Cratok fs at the 

book-store of Mr. F. W. Christbrh, No: 7 6S Broadway. 

Editor's Office— No. 709> Broadway. 

Wholesale Agents, for the lower part of the city, 
Messrs. Dexter & Brother, No. 14 Ann Street, of whom 
the Numbers of The Cratok can at all times be pro- 
cured,— tSee paae three of Vie Cater. 

ST* Oar Subscribers out of the City of Neva York, 
wuiare in arrears, will greatly favor us by an 
early settlement. Lovers of AH and student* of its 
literature, are name among Vie indicative terms for 
earnest and reliable— if not always prompt— people. 
They are, however, a scattered oommttnitjf, ana to 
send, a collector to all of t/tem in the United States, 
would be an expense to us greater tJian the aggregate 
sum of our country subscription list. As we liuve no 
unwilling Bubxcrihers, will our friends, tlierefore, 
please remit Vie amount due us, and save vs this 
■wmecesary trouble and expense. 
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NEWSPAPER CKITICS. 

Every exhibition of our National Academy 
seems to open a field for a certain class otdilet- 
tartti to parade and sun their little opinions 
on Art and the works of artists, through the 
newspapers. Every year we have the same 
twaddling fulminations from men who know no 
more of art, than the mass of the public, and 
only dare to become critics, by being ignorant 
of theinfinitessimal extent of their own know- 
ledge. They rush into an exhibition or an 
artist's studio — conceive what they regard as an 
idea, and thenceforward, there is no measure of 
their critical capacity or importance to the world 
of art. With them, to he capable of being im- 
pressed by a work of art, is equivalent to being 
capable of pronouncing judgment on all works ; 
and thenceforward, intent on impressing^the 
world with the value of their estimate of some 
particular work or artist, if they can only bor- 
row the war-horse of some friendly journalist, 
they enter the field to do battle with each- 
and all for the defence of their poor little idea. 
We had an idea that the province of graphic 
art alone was invaded by these amateur war- 
riors; but the following from Dwight's Journal 
of Music; proves that admirable critic's annoy- 
ance from similar infestations. 

SUPERLATIVES. 

To judge from the newspaper musical notices 
from all parts of the land, which fall tinder the 
eye of one in our position, there is no country on 

the globe, which, at the present moment, pos- 
sesses so many transcendent and inimitable 
artists as our own. Whoever is not great in one 
city has only to annouttce himself in another to 
become greatest of the great. Thus Ole Bull 
is now in the South-west; a Memphis paper 
tells its readers that : 

"Like a standard book which has passed the 
ordeal of criticism, and takes its place among 
the sources of thought and culture, this great,' 
and, at the present day, unrivalled artist has 
elevated himself above the reach of analogy or 
comparison, and consequently sets the critics at 
bay." - 

Such extravagance of eulogy is the common 
staple of musical criticism in the amiable and 
independent press of these United States, nor 
is it limited to parts remote from the more 
musical centres. The other day we cited a 
specimen of New York ravings about Gottsehalk. 
If a man have real titles to distinction, as he 



has, they are sadly compromised by such superla- 
tives. So too, not lung since, appeared in the 

New York Express, a parallel of two superla- 
tives, Gottsehalk and William. Mason, which 
the Musical Review copied as a rare specimen 
of sound, discriminating criticism, "far re- 
moved from ordinary puffs," and which ended 
with declaring: "Gottsehalk is the jeweler, 
Mason the Gothic architect. It is a compari- 
son of the art of Cellini to that of Angelo." 
Rather a tall comparison that!— to say nothing 
of the originality of the connection indicated 
between Michael Angelo and Gothic architec- 
ture! The New York Musical World offsets 
this with- a biography of Gustav Sutter, the 
certainly very highly accomplished pianist now 
residing here in Boston, but of whom it is either 
too early or too late. to say : " He is the very 
■model of an artist — ever inspired, whilst per- 
forming; a true friend of all that is beautiful 
and good, and an unrelenting foe to all hum- 
bug ; " — that he " plays everything, from Bach 
down to Liszt and himself, with the' same per- 
fection, viever abandoning the charm of nature 
for the clownish tricks of modern virtuosos^ 
&c, Sec. Now we are- sorry to say that it has 
been just the yielding to these same virtuoso 
tricks, . which- has disappointed those who at 
first found so mush to admire in this young 
artist's talent. What becomes of " the honor" 
of those " wreaths and flowers " at the Musical 
Convention Concerts, when it is known that it 
was by variations upon "Yankee Doodle," 
"Hail Columbia," &c, that they were won! 
What shall we say to that "Anvil Chorus" 
fantasia which we heard him play the other 
night? and how does the "unrelenting hostility 
to humbug " comport with the announcement 
to play at a lottery "Gift Concert " in New 
Hampshire I We may pardon these mistakes 
to early youth, amid the bewildering influences 
of such a world of trade and humbug; .but 
until they are repented of and put away, let 
us not talk about the " very model . of an. 
artist," and a "true priest of Art." The tone 
of the whole article indeed would seem to con- 
vey the impression that there has another young 
Mozart been born in Germany, to be neglected 
there, and first appreciated here. Mr. Satter 
may well pray to be delivered from his friends 
who write him up in that style ! - 

We have purposely selected our examples 
from the wholesale eulogies of men who are in 
some sense superior artists. Give each his due. 
But this ready way of placing each npon the pin- 
nacle of his profession, in order to say a kind 
thing, is demoralizing and destructive to all 
true criticism, as it is insulting to the taste 
and sober judgment of the musical world pro- 
per. Such things belong to the mere flaming 
show-bill order of literature; and as in the 
modern style of announcing new books, especi- 
ally novels, the advertisment is more ingenious 
and startling, if it be not even longer thSi the 
book itself. If every singer, violinist or pianist, 
who is in any way remarkable, cannot be pro- 
nounced so without at the same time intimat- 
ing that he beats all the world; if this is done 
too even in journals which are musical authori- 
ties, who can wonder that all classes of pre- 
tenders, down to musicians of no science and 
no gift at all, should come in for their share of 
such cheap spoils, and keep the newspapers all 
ringing with their praises, as the prime secret of 
success !■■■'' 

It does not much matter that our chivalrous 
dilettanti inflate certain reputations to a peril- 
ous extent — they will in course of time collapse, 
nor does it matter if they depreciate ignorantly 
the works of really worthy artists— all that 
will pass away ; but by their indiscriminate 
and ignorant use of " superlatives " they de- 
stroy the value of critical language, 7 and malie' 
terms of the highest significance and of rarest 



application, common and poor in their meSh**^; 
iog. Every young painter who has manifested 
a capacity more than average, or has done any*.,') 
thing which astonishes our dilettanti, isJat^b^ 
with dubbed » ' [ ^enMlujj 1J ^ttid t *mpeib\ l ' > ' ^ttH$g$lb 
nificent," and 'J wonderful," ate; as commons**:; 
California diamonds, and ^are getting^ ■sjo^te-* 1 " 1 
worth about as much, vTiiie'" : imagai»fcibi? 5 '3i? t: * 
so ordinarily met with, that we 'begin*- 4*T^ 
"imagine" that it is. an universal gift. . ^'itlu- 
a hope to rescue some of. these, significant . 
terms from their : obscurity, we ebaUattemptsfoi/r 
define them, and give fhem their: proper platie^-- 
in the glossary of criticism; J ' J -'.'/' :;y ^' w - 

Gbnivs is (we must be. permitted. 'a litfleV.., 
pedantry here) derived, from. the. Greek\worjuL; a 
yiyvouai, the meaning of which, strictly, ,is : tP- r ,act !0 - 
as an.indepcndent, self-controlled,. andTtheiicftWrfiJ 
productive, ?or;. -creative; being. ■.vlts-.priiniti'veJ )- 
idea, therefore, is .that of possessing and jrapajt* 1 ; 1 * 
ing life; and thus- the wo&] : Kj^<&p£';[fflfa-*' t 
gonos), from which our ." progeny ;"~an£^"jW^^ 
genitor" are derived, has the. primary. meaping., ■ * 
of parent,-and when. divested.. of' its lpj!e&tjjpr^£i.' 
reduced to its simple ;foroif ywo£ r (goflos)iJsXthe3i-* 
origin of the word : genius^ the '''-true 'signification. -' 1 
of which is -life-giving or creating.- '^ur'o^i^"^ 
primitive use of the word confirms ihSif-^.r 
meant a fairy, one who possessed) a .magical, 0IT 
or supernatural power, and especialjlytj^ppp^rv n 
of creating and. eudowing.thetblng^re»tedi«ittee'iT 
life, one gifted with faculties ihco'mprehensTble',' l! ' 
to mortality, arid the true use-of'tbe'terinHn'AtB 
is analogous to this^one who.gives'a'new 'fojfli^Tr 
to truth, or creates something,unique:an4;fltajrj^j.: l 
ling, manifesting powers not; usualIy,pQssej*sed-ini 
by men— it is, ia brief, creative: individtiaiityjUTZ 
and is improperly ^applied; :to that ^wWchi 'W ; 

merely ■ forcible or brilliant, or ' BiiripIy^moTvi-' *i 

ii .-.',■•:?/ ••<::■■■.:■ r. ess? so 

dual;;;- ';'•--.. - ' ' .;.■„.., ;' , 

. A French writer, Bays :'^ <^,V V-j^f-Vit^ 
"'What is the ahspiutefnaturean(d i ;i|[e > ie^, I J^ 
tative nature of man'?' ',,- .■•"'• i i ■ ^juii/Linn 

' " Tcall him' an absolute manwho sums ujr 
in himself all individnals - the human'type, -n 
one form into' which-allMindividiial-'nattiu i 
have in some sort flowed ; in short^that beingS- 
who is no. one in particular, and every : *bddf »iftno- - 
general: the universal man. % -•■;•■:.-■■& ; : .A lv enotJ 
" " The individual, oo the^eontraigv i»..the.;rjela-i z& 
tive being. Of the- general being, he^conjtaAn.sj;,-; 
only in himself an .indeterminate portion^, he 0Z3 
is distinct from it, although he cannot fo apart ...j^ 
from it. The individual rer esrah io r», jis If 
a special quality of the "type :"he is the; pers.o^.-, _ jy 
ification of that quality.'. _.."_ " "." _".'. .',"5,^ 

" Individuality then, is speciality. This B|©f ^ 
ciality is that self-projection by which the'tn- .. ; 
dividual is distinguished and relieved -nppWiiie'- ■■« 
general back-ground of the picture^of; hamafi^o-t 
nature; the less that projection ie,positii»e,i theJ o? 
less the individual is conspicuous. among..the.- . 
whole. If it does not, exist at all, he rernahis » 
Unseen in the midst of the crowd. When^oh.. ,. 
the contrary, hisindividualityisclearly.diefin^d,,, ,. 
it springs out yigorouBly ;tp strike, every eye ■ . \t z :jd 
is then called originality. The. orginal, m.the ; . ,. 
true sense of the' term, ii'\e who tfas^n- ^ 
dividuality— he who is not everybody.. , I do.,..., 
not speak of the originality exhibited by.cert,ain 
folks who show their., breeches or their. ^t,-, 
wrong side out, in order to challenge observe ;; ; ; 
tion ; originals of this ola&s are 0X05^^8 ^ 
commission de hmaiiw. W<fdircndb. SSo,, triw : 
and fruitful originality is, 1 repeat, thVlively 
personification— vigorous and active — of one 
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faculty in the human being; that originality in 

its greatest power is Genius. 

"Genius is individuality par excellence. In 

each original nature there is some element of 

gertius ;' the /quantity alone. differs between one 

and another. 
,;;«/Nullity is represented by the, mass. .The 

mass does not think for itself; has neither action 

not positive will to direct it. It is the flock 

which, indiffgrerjtjy follows one. .shepherd or 

another. . 

isteygg essential characteristic of genius is -to 
- grown outf of itself » being selftdependent,r to 
. at-aadiiimsel f alone, . and not reflect .another. He 

wjipdoes not think for himself cannot be a man 

dt gehiui.*' '""' '■ '''-'.'""'' 

■ But the individuality of Art is an idiosyncrasy 
of perception made, available by creative power ; 
genius is ■. productive, for its existence is crea- 
tion;sdf'.it-is'dorm.ant— -unproductive, it is -not 
jwt: called into being. It .-is, therefore, absurd 
wherrwe say <oi airaan ihat.heb.as genius :if he 
would only exercise it; it knows -nothing- of 
" ifs" or. " buts," for seeing its ends clearly, 
it goes "at once" to" them,, and" 'those things 
whjctf seem obstacles or impossibilities to those 
who wsrit it, are overleaped by him who has it 
—it lias' a magic waridjwith which- it strikes 
In^rbctis, Ifn'^tney o^enforit; if it ! heeds -a 
cnariot,'lV makes bne'bf a ptimpkih, and' horses 
it Stills in mice, ' as 1 ifi'fhe ' histories of all genii. 
The dflly diffifcuity it ; basis in being understood, 
i"hofW i md'st uherribg" sigh is its inebrhpre- 
hensibiUt^and "the' amazement it forces upon 
in? wheti we see its worksi Men may be really 
gre^t *hd'profoundly-earnest; ; and yet not have 
g'eriius ; so that it is only ignorant flattery which 
^triDute's.'-'fo 'merely -clever men, this highest 
tfWthe'workifig'man^a* claim;- '■'■ - V " 
^'iErrfkj'-iSatibn, Sgairt',°ia -almostuniversa-lly'misp- 
Sffla'erStdM. '''Itifs' 5 tnB v lifeigiving faculty^the 
.Mp^infe^nS^talraingelement-mgemusi— that 
which above all things proclaims the Divinity' in 
3aan.^^'Eo,defiBeit ; js . impossible, and, if , possi- 
Hef would'!'6e;useless, since none can compre- 
9^d^^¥ut^os i e Q w^o-'i'ave''ii'^:i»nd;to-'aign'bf 
lfcj .w^rk>w,.,triat'it cannot be ^distinguished from 
t^Vreproducfaon of the work of Nature. If in a 
ipicture we See 'the evidences of composition and 
fe°eltHat"it wasjconstrucfcea by the artist, or that 
^Ifis ; in, Jan y, way opposed to Nature, we n: ay be 
jsiirejthatritis not, imaginative, but the work of 
Fancy, a faculty which holds about the .same 
relation, to. irrtagmsition t.hat^the magicians of 
fljte! pl^ fairytales :had: to -the.- genii, producing 
iresultsvwhich differ from- those of imagination in 

"inaVwhileltKey, n'a'v.e^an' external lifeeiiess'/'thev 

-^sMJ -":i ■■ ' -;<> ::ri : v - ] o; --ji'j'j-. -,f ■. . -v, • 

airejn^| genuine' ereatlpnSj. have, npir^l. vitality, 

3 bvj£-fiuehb »*; lifenon'lyvas-,;thev galvanic battery 

'^Veyto-wae'aafb'ody^'^We-nevetthink'of'Ham- 

Melfftu't, "as a'marrlwhb'TiYeaV'an'd thought," arid 

acted— we feel as" if, should we attain to aho- 

ttfe'r'sf atS'bf 'ex'retSncej^we should meet him in 

J|fle 'compahy'pf ^Shakspeare; and. indeed; so far 

ja^ i w^ J ^e,,(!pnc.ernedv. they ,are. : alike immortal. 

sButKthaVmenionFahcyj- however graceful, and 

"WeSsaril^'attd' mstructive,'-we : feel at once to be 

jfjcSpn's^ajid ymen we;haye done with, them, dis- 

,H-njs% theixj, ) and,-, jike ,the magician's water-car- 

i*feM«<the-fairyi'tete, they become sticks Again. 

Invention is something stiU'dlfferent. 'Wis 



merely the combination of renpemdered parts into 
a new whole, and differs from imagination not 
only in not being creative, but in being volun- 
tary — for when we remember the exact nature 
of details, and the laws of their general rela- 
tions, we invent a new combination according 
to will ; while the imagination is conscious of no 
recollection, but instantly and without the con- 
scious exercise of any intellectual faculty, creates 
its perfect whole with all its detail, lacking 
nothing, and permitting ho change without in- 
jury. Invention is only a high form of memory. 

Conception, also, is generally confused with 
Imagination, Fancy, and Invention, though it is 
simply the recalling of a perception,* or of 
something previously invented, fancied, or ima- 
gined. It scarcely differs from simple memory, 
the latter meaning recollection in' general — the 
former, ' a particular exercise of recollection. 
There is an almost inextricable confusion in the 
use of the three terms— imagination, fancy, and 
conception— and the lexicographers cannot help 
us out of it, without giving us a metaphysical 
essay on each word. We may say of a man 
that lie has a vivid conception, when he has the 
power of recalling a scene, a circumstance, or 
an idea already formed. We'say, justly, that 
we can conceive the situation of Napoleon at 
Waterloo, when, after having read the account 
of the battle and its attendant "iircurhstances, 
we have formed an idea of that condition, and 
thus having ° mentally perceived the whole 
affair, we recall at will the idea thus formed. 
We'say, also, rightly, that we cohceive'thecha- 
raeter of Hamlet, having readvthe play and 
formed an idea'of him which we recall — butwe 
say improperly that Shakspeare conceived "the 
chafa^ter of Hamlet,-'sirice lie imagined it, and 
in rid wise rec'alled'iK Wheh'we say that we 
conceive' a' man i who could occupy a-certaih po- 
sition, we mean that we imagine, or fancy: one, 
°-^H..e: 1 we create, or form, a man to fill that 
'place ; or if we have neither imagination nor 
fancy, we must content ourselves with invent- 
ing bnej-putting together qualities which we 
rerhember in different persons until we get 
a mbtley result, somewhat like that hodge-podge 
of members of the human body which some 
-people consider an ideal' (!) the legs being taken 
from one; the arms from another, and different 
-parWf f the trunk from others, every part being 
;ari absurdity in its relation to the others and the 
sunv total— fudge. '" 

Our Art-critics class allkirids of productions 
which are not simple copying, together, and 
haying a yague.kind pi notion that imagination 
is something. nohle, call them all imaginative ; 
and so -when eome young aspirant for artistic 
notoriety, too ambitious to.be simply true, con- 
cocts some- senseless artificiality, be is sure to 
find some critical friend, who dubs him , a 
genius, .and his picture a "brilliant specimen of 
imaginative power, prophesying, all kinds of 
excellence when, he gets his wonderful imagina- 
tion in the traces and under discipline ! When 
we will come to the point of using language to 
express ideas, instead of to confuse them, and 
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then get some ideas to express, our criticisms 
will enlighten, instead of blinding, somebody.- 

OUR PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 
NO. IV. 

Mr. CM. Leupp's Gallery is a fair represen- 
tation of American Art, and has in addition* 
some examples of European artists of great ex- 
cellence. Wm. Page's ".Ruth & Naomi " is' 
here, with an early and superb portrait of a lady, 
a portrait of W. C. Bryant, a late study from 
nature of ah Italian woman, and a copy of 
Titian's " D'Urbino." Mr. Durand has a view 
oil the Raritan, a study from nature, and an 
Alpine view, both painted in 1842, and three 
portraits of children ; Cole's best picture (to our 
mina, and by his own declaration), " The Moun- 
tain 'Ford," makes a point in the collection which 
no one studying his works should lose. His 
" Kenilworth Castle, " and four small studies, are 
also interesting specimens of his manner. There 
are two pictures by Mount, " Music is Conta- 
gious" and "The Power of Music ;" three by 
Leiitze — "Mrs. Schuyler firing her wheat field 
at the appoach of Burgoyne's Army,'' " Harry 
VIII. Knighting Holbein," and a hew picture, 
"A Summons by the Vehme Gericht;"a lady's 
portrait, and a large landscape by Huntington ; 
four by Chapman— " Torquemada entering the 
presence of Ferdinand and Isabella," and three 
•small studies from nature ; three landscapes by 
Kensett; five by Edmonds, including the well- 
known "Facing the Enemy,' and " Gil Bias and 
the Archbishop ;" three landscapes by Inness ; 
an early lahdscapeby Oddie; fnmari's famous 
"Rip Van Winkle," and "Rydal water;" a 
^"Cat and Bird " by J. "W. Audubon"; "ah Au- 
tufop Sunset by Church ; " The Child's Prayer '.' 
by Gray; a landscape by V. G.- Audubon ; a 
small landscape by Gasilear ; a capital portrait 
by 5th art, with - several others by noted ' portrai t 
painters; three portrait-busts, and a bas-relief 
by H. K. Brown, and one by MozieK 

Of the European artists' works, there are four 
cattle pieces by Robbe of Brussels, and a copy 
from Kpeckoeck by the same ; an "Interior" by 
Tenneman ; a " Lady's Toilette " by. Eckhout; 
two "Views in Venice" by Pritchard of Eng- 
land ; a view of Hiver Castle by Davidson, the 
well-known English water-color painter; a 
" View of Constantinople" by Pxeziosi ; a "Na- 
poleon " by De Block, and a remarkable portrait 
of "Marat" by some artist unknown. -.- 

Exhibition of the Brooklyn Athen^um. 
—The Athenaeum of Brooklyn, an institution 
whose-object is the encouragement of literature 
and Art, has just opened its first exhibition of 
the pictures of living artists. It is a very 
choice collection, though not very large, and 
"includes pictures by Durand, Kensett, Cropsey, 
GignOiix, "Huntington, Gray, Hall, Wm. Haft, 
Hubbard, Post, E. W. Nichols, G. A. Baker, 
Gifford,- Oertel, Shattuck. S. Coleman, W. J. 
Stillman and otherB among our own artists, and 
excellent specimens of some of the European 
painters, a cattle and figure piece by Herring, a 
sheep -picture by T. S. Cooper; a- drawing by 
^Hunfj'severaMimdscapes by "English and'Ger- 
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man painters, and two interesting portrait 
drawings in pencil by Ingres the French master, 
some pleasant English water color drawings, 
and some Flemish figure pictures of great ex- 
cellence. We have not space or time, owing to 
the exhibition's opening as we go to press, to 
give a. detailed notice of the works, but can 
safely assert that their average interest is 
greater than that of the works in our own gene- 
ral spring exhibitions. 

Among the works of the newer men, we no- 
ticed with particular pleasure, a landscape by 
Shattuck, having a foreground of exceeding 
beauty and delicacy of detail, a fine passage of 
cloud-painting, by T. H. Hotchkiss, and some 
clever sketches by Colman. 

The opening of the exhibition on the evening- 
of the 19th of May, was a very pleasant affair, 
and spoke well for the taste and good sense of 
the committee. It was a friendly social gather- 
ing of the friends of art in Brooklyn, with some 
from New York : the evening was passed agree- 
ably— we speak for ourselves— and the refresh- 
ment table was simply and excellently supplied. 
There was no formality or constraint, no crowd 
or confusion : speeches were made by Mr. Tay- 
lor of the committee, who proposed the healths 
of the contributors, responded to by some brief 
and sensible suggestions by the Rev. Mr. Farley, 
who in return gave " The committee." Rev. Dr. 
Storrs was called out, and in a graceful and sug- 
gestive speech asserted the claims of art, giving 
as a sentiment, "The artists contributing to the 
exhibition;" This was responded to briefly by 
Mr. Stillman of The Ceayon, on behalf of the 
artists. .-.'.--. 

We hope sincerely that the Brooklynites may 
prove by their support of this exhibition, that 
they desire a permanent art institution,, and 
are willing to keep one up. Brooklyn, with its 
quiet and beauty, its wealth and intelligence, 
seems to us the place of all places that we, know 
of to be the site of a true Athenaeum. 

Messes. Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co. 
offer, arid are about to offer, for sale a number 
of choice engravings, all of which are either 
remarkable for the excellence of the engraving 
or beauty of the subject, as the case may be. 
Among them are two engravings from pictures 
by Millais. " The Order of Release " and " The 
Huguenots," which are of special interest, Mil- 
lais being the chief "new light" in the Art 
world of England, at the present time. These 
works are rare productions, and they must find 
sympathy with every one that can appreciate 
force of expression, and the conscientious labor 
of a true artist. To these may be added a 
number of popular subjects like the following : 

" Weighing the Deer," engraved by Atkinson 
from the original by Frederick Taylor; "Stag 
in the Torrent," engraved by Stackpoole from 
the original by Sir Edwin Landseer ; " Tragedy 
& Comedy," a pair engraved by Samuel Cousins 
from the originals by James Sant; "The Bar- 
rack Room," engraved by Simmons from the 
original by, James Sant ; " Napoleon at Bas- 
sano " — a Lesson of Humanity— engraved by 
Lewis from the original by Barker ; " Children 



of the Mist," engraved by T. Landseer from the 
original by Sir Edwin Landseer ; . and "The 
Voyage of Life," engraved by Jas. Sraillie from, 
the originals by Thomas Cole. 

The latter series of "The Voyage of Life," 
are the largest and decidedly the best landscape 
engravings yet produced in this country. This 
series will be popular, and also productive^ we 
trust, to the Rev. Mr. Abbott whose enterprise 
in this direction is as unprecedented as it is de- 
serving of the .fullest encouragement. '. 

The Twins, by Sir Edwin Landseer, engraved 
by Thomas Landseer; published by Williams, 
Stevens, Williams & Co. Thispicture consists, 
simply of dogs and sheep, the twins being two 
lambs in the foreground. The work is one by 
which an amateur may learn much about the 
art of engraving. There are many style's of en-, 
graving from line to lithograph, embracing 
aquatint, lithotint, mezzotint, mixed, stipple, 
etc., line being the most costly and . the best 
adapted to render delicate variations of charac- 
ter and form: But because line is the highest 
style of engraving it does not follow that the 
others are less artistic.: on the. contrary, when 
the quality of the picture and the style of en- 
graving proper ,to it are considered, either of 
them may be equally so. Some people do, not 
value a lithograph, nor comprehend how it can 
be a fine thing because it is a lithograph, and 
sneer at a mezzotint because- it is not a line 
engraving, no matter how well executed or 
appropriate to. the subject rendered.. Among 
the finest things engraved are the small, low- 
priced lithographs byCalame, the Swiss land- 
seapist, and some of the finest engravings , in 
existence are Turner's, aquatints. 

The Twinsis; an engraving in the. mixed- style 
— that is to say, line, mezzotint, and,, stipple ; 
a mere jumble,; and yet admirably expressive of 
the picture, and, as, a style,, of peculiarly happy 
adaptation to it. The -engraving is a complete 
artistic reproduction hi black and white of. the. 
original picture. All styles are used. Line and 
mezzotint respectively for texture and intense 
darks— ruling for the distant mountain and 
sky— and stipple and etching scratches for other 
surfaces, particularly the wool of the sheep and 
lambs. It is one of the most admirable render- 
ings of texture in an engraving we have ever 
seen, and marks advance in the art. It is a 
complete departure from all conventionalisms.; 
in no engraving have we seen such perfect 
abandon to the spirit of the. picture. 

Goupil & Co. have on exhibition a picture 
by Delaroche, "Marie Antoinette on her way 
from the tribunal." We have not space to 
speak of it at length this month, but assure- our 
readers that it is well worth their study. Tech- 
nically it seems to us not so good as the artist's 
pictures generally, but there is some admirable 
character painting in it, and the face of the 
queen is most subtle and masterly in its expres- 
sion — a wonderful piece of study. The color 
seems to us morbid and heavy, and the composU 
tions crowded and awkward, but unconventional 
at leapt, as is usually the case with Delaroche.. 



The engraving in progress promises to .be of 
great value. . '■". ;> . ... -, ~- f .. ; .y,-.-i j S ..; ? ^-^ ;,,;? 

An account of . the exhibition of "thsFfthnsyl- 
vania Academy, of the^Fiiie Arte ux Fhiladelpnia. 
will appear in our next, also of thsrBostori; 
Athenaeum, which opens ' on the Irstinsfcj'WSth 
the contributions of itie" ! B6synArt''Claoi' W?"' 

..::.<. ■■'■•: yj-sui, r-r. [;,-,.- i>-.Ji':..T Toll 
GLEANINGS' ANB items; - - •■•"■•'■' 
The Alhenawm .for ; March, Jttas ; a, report .of 
Prop Hart's 'lecture, before the; R. \Ai bn-fthe, 
Study of ] the QU ' Jlfoilf<iri; :: ; , 'He; v Wmrnehds- 
Reynolds and" his 'method of studying them; 
and stigmatizes severely the copying trade' of 
the Louvre and other-public'. galleriesi-bir.'She 
continent He quotes in coridusion^a/parsV 
graph from Macaulay, that « A-people which; 
takes no pride 'ihthe-nobte -aohtevemsentsiaii 
remote ancestors,, will- ne-ver -achieve !<ahythi»g . 
worthy toberemeh^red' with ^ridehyjreiatfte/ 
descendants;" ■-"'""'' - \-'' '■■"-'■//.■:• vi.-'o lAiiavr 

..-;■; -;..-•» .-?. ■>,..:.■;.-: :.';'; -jtlud " 10 'VU-.». 
.LESLIE's.HANDWOEK.FOR.Xon^G .PaINTEES. 

Colburn's new monthly (Ainsworth's^ Magazine 
for^.March, has. a revjew^oj |)^S.'fwJv S 
reviewer .hails it, a^ ," ca)m,.rationai; and instruc- 
tive, and a well-timed . offset against t^e errors 

of Ruskin W&-1fc&$i^^t$^*Li-M$ 
thanks jhe pr,ofessor]fo| upholding native' art$tp £ 
"Great ppets",Mj. Leslie ,teUs,us r ;" barely 
quently no relish for art,, and. are bad ( j'ij^ges r pj 
it.. Coleridge has jen^riedjjtha^t. th.ougji ; ^i^ 
ton must in his youth, have, .seen, thp ,grea^f 
works. of art in.ltajy,,yet ho ijeyer.makeSjjyjt, 
sion to- them: Byron; and Scott ba^jio Jmcjw^- 
ledge of painting as. art. Mr, .Rogers^as^^an 
exception. Statesmen and,princBs ,arg.,rar^ 
good judges,of art;, and even. Leg X^puJ^top 
to, ..Michael, Angelo^wprking.. jn .<£e, s Sisjjne > 
Chapel, to send hjm- ito,, the , mountains ^aa., an 
engineer.^ . . ( . i ,,, : .. ,..'..,,,:,.,< lU r-vej^jdw : 

It seems' that' ahtoiigf the"property : destroyed 
by the burning of Go*ent -Garden-Theatref waS 
its valuable dramatic library,, which ,was,unigue 
of its kind. The original MSS; of' tie ^'School 
for' Scandal;"' ' the' " Miner api'nfs !f Mel?, w ffie 
" Opera of the Slave;'* arid i hunureaB or df>bftie , r 
curious workswere here preserved, ^Four original 
pictures by Hogarth,iepresehtingj^ie ^Season.s,|' 
which hung upon .the walls-of Mr. Gye's private 
room," Within only a few paces of the'tibx'-ornce, 
could not besaved; so rapid 1 was thei prdjJfess'W 
thefire;:' •'-■ '■*■ ■< '■ '■■'. ::■:,•■:■ ■;:',,. ■'< ., />-..-,.» 1 . ' 

Me> GeaeJ the artist, at the corner of Wash'ing 1 - 
tbh and Winter streets; has the most correct like- 
ness of Edmund Keahas Rich>rdIII., ever; seen 
in this country. , Itisth^psoducUoaof.M^jGear, 
who was long celebrated in London, for his theat- 
rical portraits;. and w^'approvedby Eean"hln1- 
self. - Mr.Gear/s studio is. gemmed with portraite 
of some our first, citizens. : ;His '■' restoration]' 
of a portrait of Eton, the tragedian, has elicited 
much encomium. — Boston Evening Gazette. 

The . Nude should not be. made an essential 
of High Art, as indeed few historical passages 
will admit of it. The skillful arrangement 'of 
drapery involves as-much taste and' judgment 
as the proper management of the nude.; s andda 
well-draped figure implies a thorough .under- 
standing of the nude, and it need not display 
the exact form, as if the drapery Were i'wt' 
sheet ; but should-. show the exact position ^aWd i 
proportion. of thecovered, though; notconceaied- 
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THE CRA.YON. 



SONNET. 

Tbsbb are no shadows where there is no son ; 

There is do beauty where is no shade ; 

And all things in two lines of beauty run, 

Darkness and light, ebon and gold inlaid, 

God cornea among, in through the shrouds of air J 

And his dimmed track is like the silvery wake 

Left by yon pinnace on the mountain lake, — 

Fading and reappearing here and there. 

The lamps and Telia through heaven and earth tb 

move 
(Jo in and out, as jealous of their light, 
Like silvery stars upon a misty night. 
Death Is. the shade of coming life; and Lore 
Yearns for her dear one in the holy tomb, 
'Because bright things are better seen in gloom. 



PlciDRE-LlGHTS. — If the irame of a. picture 
be (as it ought to be) considered only a,i an 
aperture, through which we see a certain por- 
tion of creation where any given action, &c, 
may be supposed to happen ; it must then ap- 
pear evident that nothing can be nrnre ill-judged 
than the practice of sacrificing all the extremi- 
ties of a picture to a concentrated light upon 
the middle group,, except where -the subject 
makes it proper, as in Correggio's Nativity, 
and- other night scenes. — Barry. 

Mannerism. — As every excellence borders on 
some deformity- 1 — the simple upon the cold and 
inanimate; the bold and expressive, upon the 
blustering and overcharged; and the graceful, 
upon the precieuse and affected; and as the 
transitions from the one to the other consists in 
the imprudent ami indiscreet application of the 
poeo.piu, o poeo meno, the little more or little 
less— r-so it could not well be otherwise, but 
that the. beginnings of that exaggeration, called 
manner, will he found nearly coeval with every 
kind of excellence, which depends upon selec- 
- tion and sentiment, and sometimes even occa- 
sionally existing in the same person— Baert. 

Pajhtiho and Poetry. — The words of the 
poet. do. not convey the same idea to men differ- 
ently, cultivated, depending on the compass of 
* the reader's mind, while in painting and sculp- 
ture all is actually produced. Accordingly, 
painting is not, as has been said, a silent poem, 
and poetry a speaking picture; but much more 
trujy that, painting is. poetry real ized,.. and .that 
full, complete, and perfect poetry, Is indeed, 
nothing' more than an animated account or 
relation of the mere conception of a picture. 
"What were the few touches about the brows and 
hair of Homer's Juno, when compared with 
that wonder of theworld the Statue of Phidias 
at Olympiad The twanging of Apollo's bow- 
string, when inflicting plagues on the Greeks— 
what ideas can this passage communicate to 
the bulk of readers, equal to what is produced 
by 1 a single " glance at the Apollo in the 
Belvedere ?— Barry. 

"■"Not far from Naples,- bear Puzzuoli, there 
are parts of an ancient temple of the Egyptian 
god \Serapis still standing — three beautiful 
columns, especially speak of.its former splendor. 
At a considerable height, they present the curi- 
ous sight of being worm-eaten ; and recent 
careful ' researches leave no doubt, that the 
watereof ' the Mediterranean once covered them 
so high, as to bring these, their upper parts, 
within reach of the sea-worms. Since then the 
land has risen higher, but stranger still, they are 
by a mysterious force, once more to be sub- 
merged. Already the floor of the temple is 
again, covered with water, and a century hence, 
new generation of molluscs may dwell in the 
same abandoned homes of their fathers, which 
are now beyond the reach of ' the highest 
waves. Venice also, the venerable city of the 
doges, sinks year after year, deeper into the 
arms of her betrothed bride, as if to hide her 
'■ and. her disgrace in the bosom of the 



Adriatic. Already in 1722, when the pavement 
of the beautiful place of St. Marco was taken 
up, the workmen found, at a considerable depth 
below, an ancient pavement, which was then 
far below water mark. Now the Adriatic has 
again encroached upon the twice-raised square; 
at high water, magazines and churches are 
flooded. Not far from there, at Zara, superb 
antique mosaics may be seen in clear weather, 
under the water; and on the southern side of 
the islan.d of Bragnitza, at calm sea, your boat 
glides over long rows of magnificent stone 
sarcophagi, far below the clear, transparent sur- 
face." — De Fere'* Stray Leaves from the Book 
of Nature. 

Mojjert* Painters, vol. hi. The London 
Literary Gazette of March 1st, says of Mr. 
ftuskin's new volume, that it is one "about 

hich no two persons will hold the same opinion; 
being to the reasoner, a mass of _ conflicting 
dogmas ; to the man of ruies, a glaring outrage 
upon nil systems; while the artist will be 
astounded at the mixture of weighty sense and 
absurd chimera, in almost alternate passages ; 
and the students baffled and confused, yet 
attracted by the wayward flow of argument. 
illustration, fancy, invective and declamation.' 
Such is the key-note of four columns. 



STUDY AMONG TEE LEAVES. 

THE THEME OF LOVE.* 

Was there ever a poet who did not sing of 
Love? It inspired the sweetest tones of every 
occupant of tho Poet's Corner at Westminster, 
whilom, and daily heads the Poet's Corner in 
magazine and newspaper throughout the broad 
country; to day — the universal harp delivering 
its diapasons to the skilled and unskilled — a 
breath of Heaven, that strikes alike the jEolian 
of peer and peasant, stealing as well, through 
the cranny of the ruin that shelters the brigand, 
as through, the trellis palings of the poet's 
arbor! Love, universal Love I jeered at in the 
spirit of Voltaire, or canonized as the benignant 
intercessor by Shakspeare, Dante and his Bea- 
trice, Petrarch and bis Laura, Swift. and his 
Stella and Vanessa, Burns and his Highland 
Mary, and Byron and his Guicciola. How dif- 
ferent the passion in' each! What a range 
from heavenly to obscene! How attempered 
by circumstance and disposition! Love, we 
may conclude, is no new theme; and many, 
perhaps, wonder at theway in which our poet 
announces it in the prologue to the volume 
before us ; — 

" Learn that to me, though born so late, 

There does, beyond desert, befall 
(May my great fortune make me great I) 

The first of themes Rung last Of all. 
Ingreen and undiscovered ground, 

Yet near where many others sing, 
I have the very well-head found 

Whence gushes the Pierian spring. 
Then she: ' What is )t dear? the Life 

Of Arthur, or Jerusalem's Fall?' 
•Neither: your gentle self— my wife, 

Yourself, ami love that's all in all? 
'Twaa fixed, with much on bath sides said, 

The song should have no incidents. 
They are so dull, and pall, twice read : 

lis scope ahould be the heart's events. 

So we are told of what is to come, are given 
the key he is to strike, and a harmony com- 
mences, such as we are willing to enjoy. 



" Nor verse, nor art, nor plot, nor plan, 
Nor »ught of mine here's worth a toy : 
Quit praise and blame ; and, if you can, 
Do, critic, for the nonce, enjoy." 

Aye, we will, and have enjoyed. The plan of 
the poem is something unique, to give a diversi- 
ty that pleases, and allows the thoughts to 
wander without impairing the interest, which, 
with barely a story to keep it in train, depends 
on the surpassing charm of manner in which the 
rise and fluctuations of the passion as expe- 
rienced by a youth are told, how he joyed, and 
how he suffered, and obtained a crowning bliss 
at last in a betrothal.* N 

There are twelve sections, each made op of 
the accompaniments, the sentences, and the 
ideal ; the last .subdivision severally containing 
the narration, while the various poems of the 
first pertain to the grand theme generally; and 
the sentences embody some poetic apophthegms 
apposite to the peculiar section of the story, 
and of which these may be taken as specimens : 

" Keep measure in Ldve? More light befall 

Thy sanctiiy, and make it less! 
Be sure I will not love at all 

Where I may -not love with excess. 

" Fatal in force, yet gentle in will. 

Her power makes not defeats, bat pacts; 
For like the kindly loadstone, still ' 
She's drawn herself by what she attracts. 

"The lack of lovely pride in her 

Who strives to. please, my pleasure numbs; 
And still the maid I most prefer, . 
Whose care to please with pleasing comes. 

" To love and want, ah, weal in woe ; 
To love and win, ah, woe in weal; 

To feel so happy and to know 
We're so much happier than we feel ! 

We are mistaken if didactics were ever more 
truthful and poetic in their rendering than here. 
The citations will also show the kind of anti- 
thetical style that the poet employs frequently— 
a rhetoric, that keeps the wits alive with its 
brilliant points; yet care is taken that they do 
not cause such a continual tension as may tire. 
The metaphor of the second "Sentence" will 
show what he is capable of in that way, al- 
though such glitter is not so lavishly bestowed 
as to appear like an attempt to pass for fine 
gold. The manly, straightforward acknowl- 
edgments of every symptom of the passion, 
pure truth ungarbed by mawkish sentiments,- is 
the true metal of the poem. 

The narrator revisits the family of a dean, 
after six years' absence, and finds the Dean's 
three daughters, whom he had parted with as . 
girls, grown up to young ladies— -Honoria, Mary, 
and Mildred ; the last had been bis pet, and 
now he wondered " where those daisy eyes had 
found their touching curve and droop." They 
sat " stranger than strangers,*' till an exchange 
of smiles with his old favorite brought freedom, 
and talk flowed on. We soon discern how the 
preference is going to be with the riper youth : 

" And yet, when as to-day, her smile 
Was prettiest, I could but note 
How Honor, less admired, the while 
Was lovelier, though from love remote." 

Then he is asked to tea at the Dean's; where a 
chance of rivalry decides the preference : 

" They introduced the cousin Fred 

I'd heard of, Honor's favorite ; grave, 



* (The Angel m the House; the Betrothal. Bar la 
grace infinte, Dieu lee mist au monde ensemble. 
Bonaier des Dames. Boston : Tlcknor & Fields, 1856.) 



* Which is to be followed by the Espousal in a suc- 
ceeding volume. 



